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PREFATORY  EXPLANATION. 


At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson, 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  British  Medical 
Temperance  Association  resolved  to  offer  a Prize  of 
One  Hundred  Guineas  for  the  best  essay  on  The 
Physical  and  Moral  Advantages  of  Total  Abstinence 
from  Intoxicating  Liquors,  to  be  written  by  bond  fide 
Medical  Students,  such  essays  to  be  delivered  not 
later  than  March  31st,  1885. 

In  response  to  this  offer,  thirty-nine  essays  were 
received,  and  were  referred  to  the  judges  who  had 
kindly  consented  to  act,  namely,  the  Right  Honour- 
able and  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
Sir  R.  E.  Webster  (late  Attorney-General),  Dr. 
B.  W.  Richardson,  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  and  Dr. 
J.  J.  Ridge. 

These  gentlemen  reported  as  follows  : — 

Having  carefully  perused  the  Essays  sent  in  for 
competition  for  the  One  Hundred  Guinea  Prize, 
offered  by  the  British  Medical  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, on  The  Physical  and  Moral  Advantages  of 
Total  Abstinence,  we  award  as  follows  : — 


First  Prize  to  Essay  bearing  the  Motto  “ Ohne 
Hast,  ohne  Rast.” 

Certificates  of  Merit  to  Essays  bearing  the  Mottoes 
“ Deo  Valentes.” 

“ Morir  por  no  morir.” 

“ Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  ” (i). 

(Signed)  F.  Londin. 

Norman  Kerr. 

B.  W.  Richardson. 

J.  James  Ridge. 

R.  E.  Webster. 

December  21  st,  1885. 


On  opening  the  sealed  envelopes  bearing  the  above 
mottoes,  the  writer  of  the  Prize  Essay  was  found 
to  be — 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  W.  Coryn,  of  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  Medical  School. 

The  writers  deserving  a certificate  were — 

Mr.  Boyce,  of  University  College  Hospital. 
Mr.  Norburn,  of  Guy’s  Hospital. 

Mr.  Gilford,  of  Guy’s  Hospital. 

The  Judges  are  not  to  he  held  individually  respon- 
sible for  any  statement  in  the  Prize  Essay. 

J.  JAMES  RIDGE,  M.D.,  B.A., 

Hon.  Secretary. 


March , 18S6. 
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ERE  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  body 


obvious  that,  from  first  to  last,  in  the  smallest, 
equally  with  the  largest,  doses  these  were  injurious 
and  incompatible  with  perfect  health,  the  case  of  the 
total  abstainer  would  be  easily  established. 

But  the  ground  is  not  so  clear.  Whilst  the  evils 
of  excessive  drinking  are  apparent  and  universally 
admitted,  it  is  with  some  show  of  reason  that  the 
moderate  drinkers  defend  their  position.  Believing 
that  the  measure  of  health  they  enjoy  is  the  result 
of,  or  is  unimpaired  by,  their  moderate  use  of  alcohol, 
they  claim  that  the  occasional  abuse  is  no  argument 
against  the  judicious  use  of  an  agreeable  luxury  or 
necessity.  With  those  then  we  have  to  deal,  who, 
putting  faith  in  a temporary  and  delusive  sense  of 
well-being,  and  an  undiminished  appetite  at  table, 
regard  alcohol  as  a stimulant  and  food.  Looking  in- 
ward upon  themselves  they  believe  that  mental  and 
bodily  activities  are  intensified,  and  that  with  the 


known  in  their  entirety,  and  were  it  then 
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keener  discharge  of  function  the  enjoyment  of  life 
is  correspondingly  increased.  Every  man  attains  to 
a more  delicate  touch  of  his  fellow,  and  to  the  in- 
ward satisfaction  of  each  is  added  the  assurance  of 
the  like  enjoyment  of  his  friend. 

Against  moderate  drinking,  then,  the  chief  attack 
must  be  directed,  before  proceeding  to  the  direct 
advantages  of  Abstinence. 

It  must  be  shown  that  alcohol  never  in  any,  the 
minutest,  quantity  augments  the  sum  total  of  human 
happiness ; that  the  period  during  which  it  is  a 
stimulant  of  function  can  be  counted  by  minutes  ; 
and  that  from  this  time  till  its  elimination  or  destruc- 
tion it  is  steadily  taking  the  keen  edge  of  health  from 
every  process  of  life,  and,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
reducing  the  man  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  machine. 
When  all  this  is  established  for  the  individual,  its 
effects  upon  the  community  can  be  the  more 
accurately  estimated. 

Alcohol  is  said  to  be  one  of  those  drugs  whose 
action  is  stimulant  in  small  doses,  narcotic  in  larger. 
As  a stimulant  it  produces  an  increased  flow  of  gastric  • 
juice,  a heightened  consciousness  of  muscular  and 
nervous  energy,  a more  rapid  heart’s  action,  deepened 
respiration,  and  a keener  sense  of  pleasure.  In  larger 
doses  these  are  gradually  replaced  by  their  opposites  ; 
all  the  manifestations  of  life  decline,  and  coma  and 
death  are  the  final  results. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 


A stimulant  is  an  agent  that  causes  an  increased 
discharge  of  function,  either  by  placing  at  disposal  a 
reserve  of  energy  already  existing  but  inaccessible 
to  the  will,  or  by  generating  energy  in  its  own  de- 
composition. It  is  claimed  for  alcohol  that  it  does 
both  ; that  it  is  both  stimulant  and  food ; that  a 
certain  definite  quantity  is  requisite  to  produce 
certain  desirable  results,  and  that  only  when  this 
quantity  is  exceeded  does  the  surplus  act  as  a 
narcotic.  In  the  examination  of  this  claim  it  will 
be  found  to  fail  at  every  point.  Upon  vegetable  life 
no  quantity  of  alcohol,  however  minute,  acts  as  a 
stimulant.  Dr.  Ridge  has  shown  that  water  used 
in  the  cultivation  of  cress,  mixed  with  alcohol 
in  proportions  varying  from  per  cent,  to  i per 
cent.,  impaired  the  plant’s  growth  in  the  ratio  of  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  used.  For  vegetable  proto- 
plasm there  can  be  found  therefore  no  stimulant 
dose.  But  it  is  with  animal  life  and  protoplasm 
that  the  question  rests,  and  upon  animal  protoplasm 
what  can  be  said  of  its  effects  ? 

In  its  simplest  condition  every  unit  cell  of  proto- 
plasm is  competent  to  discharge  all  the  functions  of 
life.  It  is  contractile,  and  accomplishes  slow  move- 
ments from  place  to  place.  An  impulse  falling  upon 
one  part  is  transmitted  through  the  whole  mass,  and 
a contraction  may  occur  at  a point  distant  to  that 
at  which  the  impulse  touches  it.  It  reproduces  itself 
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by  simple  division  of  its  mass,  so  that  in  a short 
time  one  individual  may  give  rise  to  many.  Any 
part  serves  to  digest  those  minute  particles  that 
form  its  food,  and  the  dissolved  nutriment  permeates 
the  whole  cell.  Oxygen  is  absorbed  over  the  surface, 
and  is  contained  for  use  in  minute  vacuoles  scattered 
through  its  mass,  and  the  carbonic  acid  and  other 
useless  products  of  its  activity  are  excreted  wherever 
produced.  There  is  no  differentiation  of  function.  But 
in  the  developed  animal  each  of  these  functions  is 
cultivated  and  specialised  to  the  subordination  of 
the  others  in  special  masses  of  protoplasm.  Thus, 
to  the  protoplasm  forming  the  contractile  element  of 
muscle  is  allotted  the  function  of  contractility,  the 
other  functions  being  greatly  in  abeyance.  In  the 
epithelium  of  the  kidney  the  power  of  excretion  is 
specialised ; in  the  protoplasm  of  nerve  fibre  the 
power  of  conductivity,  and  so  with  all  those  forms 
of  activity  enumerated  as  constituting  the  life  of 
primitive  protoplasm.  To  each  and  all  these  func- 
tions, alcohol  in  all  doses,  from  first  to  last,  is  a 
narcotic.  There  is  no  symptom  which  occurs  in  the 
human  body  which  may  not  thus  be  explained  com- 
pletely. On  reaching  the  stomach  it  immediately 
abolishes  the  action  of  those  local  nerve-cell  ganglia 
that  maintain  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  in  the  walls 
of  that  cavity.  These  small  vessels  are  allowed  to 
dilate,  the  mucous  membrane  is  flushed  with  blood, 
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and  the  glands  pour  forth  their  secretions,  both 
peptic  or  solvent,  and  mucous.  It  is  the  presence 
of  this  mucous  secretion  in  too  great  quantity  that 
renders  the  use  of  alcohol  in  dyspepsia  so  uncertain. 
The  alcohol  is  then  absorbed,  and  by  the  blood 
diffused  throughout  the  organs  of  the  body.  Reach- 
ing that  part  of  the  nervous  system  whose  continuous 
action  maintains  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels, 
large  and  small,  through  the  continuous  contraction 
of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  in  their  coat,  it  more 
or  less  paralyses  its  action,  and  a general  vascular 
dilatation  ensues,  causing  blushing  of  the  skin  and  an 
incipient  congestion  of  the  brain  with  its  closely- 
woven  blood  system.  This  flushing  of  the  brain 
surface  with  blood  produces  that  rapid,  swift- 
glancing,  pleasurable  flow,  and  increased  intensity 
of  thought,  that  is  so  obvious  in  the  early  stage  of 
drinking.  As  a result  of  this  dilatation  of  the  vessels, 
it  follows  that  the  heart  has  less  blood  to  contract 
upon,  the  vessels  holding  more  of  the  total  quantity, 
it  has  less  resistance  to  overcome,  and  less  work  to 
do.  Its  action  is  therefore  faster.  The  conscious- 
ness of  pleasure,  and  a rapid,  smoothly-acting  heart 
are  closely  related,  and  there  follows  a heightened 
sense  of  well-being. 

The  specialised  function  of  nerve-fibre  is  con- 
ductivity, and  the  action  of  alcohol  here  shows  itself 
in  a diminished  speed  and  intensity  in  the  passage 
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of  a nerve-impulse  from  end  to  end  of  a fibre.  The 
time  elapsing  between  the  reception  of  an  impulse, 
as  a touch  on  the  palm,  and  the  answering  muscular 
contraction,  resulting  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  hand — 
that  is  to  say,  the  time  occupied  by  the  ascent  of 
the  impulse  along  the  nerves  of  the  arm,  and  descent 
of  the  reply  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles — is 
lengthened  proportionately  to  the  dose  of  alcohol. 
No  less  impaired  is  the  contractility  of  muscular, 
protoplasm.  Dr.  Richardson  has  shown  that  the 
muscle  of  a frog  stimulated  to  contract  is  capable  of 
lifting  less  and  less  weight  in  presence  of  more  and 
more  alcohol,  and  the  famous  experiments  of  Parkes, 
logically  following  therefrom,  indicate  the  destruc- 
tive influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  power  of  sustained 
muscular  exertion.  U pon  the  specially  developed  pro- 
toplasm subserving  the  purposes  of  sight,  hearing, 
and  touch,  alcohol  exerts  its  influence  in  deadening 
their  receptivity  and  delicacy.  By  very  minute 
doses  the  limit  of  accurate  sight  is  brought  nearer, 
and  tones  separated  by  a minute  interval  are  more  and 
more  confused.  The  space  needful  for  two  points  to  be 
separated  that  the  touch  may  distinguish  them  as  two 
is  increased  ; the  sense  of  weight  similarly  obscured. 

Alcohol  checks  the  continuous  movements  of  white 
blood  corpuscles,  and  in  any  considerable  quantity  im- 
pairs the  oxygen-carryingfunction  of  the  red,  causing 
them  to  assume  a shrivelled  appearance.  Organs 
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increase  in  size  mainly  by  the  re-production  and  de- 
velopment of  the  protoplasmic  cells  composing  them. 

There  now  remains  for  consideration  this  last 
great  function  of  protoplasm,  that  of  regeneration 
and  re-production.  Every  cell  in  the  performance  of 
its  life-work  is  subject  to  decay  ; both  in  consuming 
fuel  not  strictly  a part  of  itself,  and,  secondly, 
wasting  or  wearing  out  its  own  substance.  Oxygen 
is  caused  to  unite  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
forming  the  main  constituents  of  its  fuel,  and  from 
the  heat  or  rapid  oscillation  of  its  molecules  thus 
produced,  is  developed  the  obvious  motion  of  its 
mass  from  place  to  place.  In  this  combination 
carbonic  acid  and  water  are  produced,  and  must  be 
got  rid  of.  In  the  wear  and  tear  of  its  own  substance 
(the  protoplasm  proper)  that  the  activities  of  life 
involve,  there  is  formed  the  somewhat  complex 
compound  Urea  or  Protoplasmic  Rust,  also  a matter 
requiring  excretion.  When  in  presence  of  food  of 
sufficient  abundance,  the  cell  is  apt  to  take  up  more 
than  is  sufficient  for  the  renewal  of  its  own  sub- 
stance, and  to  grow  in  size.  When  this  growth 
exceeds  a certain  amount  the  cell  divides  into  two, 
and  each  of  these  becomes  in  its  turn  a full-sized 
adult  and  possible  parent,  in  like  manner,  and  thus 
the  mass  inci eases.  What  will  be  the  influence  of 
alcohol  upon  these  activities  ? Reduced  to  a con- 
dition of  diminished  vitality,  the  cell  will  consume 
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less  fuel,  require  less  food,  excrete  less  urea, 
carbonic  acid,  and  water  ; its  temperature  will  fall 
and  its  movements  be  slower.  Assimilating  less 
food,  it  will  have  less  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
new  cells.  The  repair  of  its  own  waste  of  substance 
will  be  less  perfect,  and  the  new  material,  continually 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  narcotic,  will  continually 
degenerate,  until  finally  it  ceases  to  have  any  vital 
properties,  and  the  cell  becomes  a mere  shell,  con- 
taining inert  fat  or  a dry  and  withered  fibre.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  nature  of  those  fatty  and  fibrous 
degenerations  and  chronic  inflammations  in  the 
organs  of  the  habitual  drunkard. 

This,  then,  is  the  physical  side  to  the  action  of 
Alcohol ; the  infinite  variety  of  the  symptoms  re- 
sulting from  its  occasional  or  habitual  use  follow 
and  are  deducible  from  the  fact  that  it  paralyses,  or 
narcotises,  or  reduces  nearer  to  death,  that  body 
which  we  call  protoplasm,  a body  whose  complex 
activities  are  inseparably  associated  with  life,  and 
whose  varieties  constitute  the  active  tissues  of  the 
animal  frame. 

Whether  the  protoplasm  be  of  that  primitive 
kind  which  combines  in  one  cell  all  the  activities 
of  its  life,  or  whether,  as  in  the  developed  animal, 
one  cell  performs  mainly  one  function,  the  action 
of  alcohol  is  alike.  Under  its  influence  the  muscular 
fibre  contracts  less  strongly,  the  nerve  fibre  con- 
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ducts  less  readily,  the  retinal  cell  is  less  strongly 
roused  by  the  incidence  of  a light-ray,  the  auditory 
cells  no  longer  discern  the  minuter  differences  of 
pitch,  the  organs  of  touch  are  blunted,  the  liver 
and  kidney  cells  of  excretion  do  less  and  less  of 
their  vital  work,  the  bodily  temperature  falls.  The 
mainspring  of  life  is  weakened ; the  strains  and 
blows  to  which,  in  the  course  of  its  day,  it  must 
be  necessarily  subjected,  and  under  which  it  must 
finally  break  down,  have  been  increased  by  one, 
arbitrarily  and  unnecessarily. 

Thus,  on  the  physical  side,  the  indictment  of 
alcohol  is  easy  and  telling  ; it  is  easy  to  show  that 
there  is  scarcely  a disease,  of  whatever  origin,  that 
it  may  not  aggravate,  and  to  which  it  may  not  pre- 
dispose; whilst  scarcely  less  is  the  tale  of  those  to 
which  it  is  direct  parent. 

Alcohol  has  been  called  the  “genius  of  degenera- 
tion,” and  the  marked  disorders  obviously  induced 
by  it  fatty  and  fibrous  degenerations,  functional 
incompetencies,  deep-rooted  nervous  disorders,  all 
of  them  ever  tending  to  pass  into  an  hereditary 
taint,  showing  itself  in  the  degraded  physique  of 
the  family— all  these  are  but  the  climax  of  a long 
scale  which  begins  with  the  little  maladies,  the 
slight  indispositions,  the  morning  lassitude  of  those 
moderate  drinkers  who  regard  their  health  as  main- 
tained or  unimpaired  by  their  guarded  indulgence. 
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Of  no  less  vital  import  than  the  foregoing  is  the 
action  of  alcohol  upon  individual  morality  and  in- 
tellectuality. Here,  as  before,  the  great  difficulty 
in  the  argument  is  the  moderate  drinkers,  who  are 
forever  recruiting  the  inebriates.  No  man  ever  yet 
began  with  set  intent  to  die  a drunkard  ; quicker 
and  quicker  he  has  been  dragged  downward  from 
moderation,  and  is  entangled  and  lost  ere  he 
knows. 

A narcotic,  such  as  alcohol,  acting  upon  the  sur- 
passingly complex  molecular  arrangements  of  proto- 
plasm, in  the  brain  of  a civilised  man,  will  slacken 
the  speed  at  which  the  cell-stored  impressions  or 
memories  can  be  combined  by  means  of  connecting 
fibres,  and  presented  to  consciousness  as  a thought. 

As  the  narcotism  advances,  the  stored  impressions 
themselves  will  be  obliterated ; the  first  to  slip  into 
indistinctness  and  vanish  being  the  experiences  and 
acquisitions  of  the  individual  in  the  course  of  his 
own  life  ; next,  those  common  characteristics  of 
his  race,  come  to  him  and  developed  through  a 
long  ascent  from  savagery;  lastly,  the  all-vital  and 
deep-rooted  mechanism  of  heart  and  lungs,  the  final 
step  in  the  series  of  erasures. 

The  process  of  civilisation  of  a race  presents 
much  analogy  to  the  education  of  a child.  Alike 
in  the  intensity  of  their  passions,  the  savage  and 
the  child  are  alike  incapable  of  repressing  them, 
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alike  deficient  in  self-control.  Both  seek  the 
readiest  mode  of  self-gratification,  and  the  imme- 
diate surrender  to  a passing  impulse  is  undelayed 
by  any  thought  of  consequences  to  themselves  or 
others. 

Civilisation,  then,  is  the  gradual  development  of  the 
capacity  for  the  postponing  of  the  immediate  pleasure 
to  secure  the  advantage  of  a greater  in  the  future  ; and 
secondly,  of  the  capacity  for  the  greater  and  greater 
sacrifice  of  self  in  favour  of  others  ; the  respect  for 
the  feelings  of  an  ever-widening  circle  of  persons. 
Scarcely  otherwise  is  the  education  of  a child. 
With  the  development  of  his  character  comes 
caution,  or  the  habitual  presence  to  his  mind  of  a 
future  contingency,  the  rejection  of  an  inviting 
opportunity  to  avoid  a possible  evil.  He  develops, 
also,  a wider  consideration  for  others  ; first  for  his 
family  and  relations,  next  for  an  increasing  circle 
of  friends,  and  the  highest  type  of  civilisation  and 
moral  education  results  in  profound  care  lest  he 
impair  the  rightful  pleasure  of  any  man  by  any  act. 
The  man  who  indulges  in  alcohol  treads  backwards 
these  paths  of  education  and  civilisation.  The 
ciicle  of  those  whose  lights  and  feelings  he  respects 
begins  to  narrow ; he  continually  foreshortens  the 
period  during  which  he  can  postpone  a present  for 
a future  enjoyment,  or  check  a present  indulgence  out 
of  consideration  for  a possible  calamity  or  pain. 
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He  is  talkative,  and  reveals  his  secrets  and  weak 
places ; reckless,  he  dares  stakes  and  odds  that, 
in  calmer  moments,  he  knows  he  would  lose ; 
losing  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  he  is  pug- 
nacious and  easily  tempted  beyond  honesty  and 
honour;  increasingly  coarse  and  cruel,  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  beat  or  murder  his  own  friend  or  wife  ; 
finally,  he  loses  co-ordination  of  his  own  move- 
ments, and  coma  and  death  may  conclude  the 
debauch. 

The  stages  of  intoxication  are  one  and  all  stages 
of  de-civilisation  and  de-education  ; the  man  is  re- 
duced ever  nearer  to  the  child  and  the  savage. 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  moral  and  physical 
Therapeutics  of  alcohol.  Upon  all  those  activities 
that  constitute  the  life  of  man,  those  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  those  which  he  shares  with  the  animals, 
alcohol  acts  as  a degenerator.  But  all  this  may  be 
granted  for  the  excess,  and  denied  for  moderation. 
It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  effects  now  enumerated 
follow  only  upon  excess  ; that  for  every  man  there 
is  a safe  and  beneficial  dose  ; that  the  system,  once 
habituated  to  its  use,  is  thereby  maintained  in 
health  and  strengthened  in  resistance  to  disease. 
It  is  denied  that  its  evils  are  proportional  to  its 
quantity,  but,  after  the  analogy  of  food,  are  propor- 
tional to  that  quantity  which  is  in  excess  of  a 
certain  amount. 
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There  are  here  two  assertions;  that  the  effects 
of  alcohol  are  diminished  by  adaptation  of  the 
system  to  its  use;  that  the  effects  are  never  inju- 
rious, but  are  rather  beneficial,  up  to  a certain  dose. 

Man  possesses  an  extensive  power  of  self-adapta- 
tion to  changed  surroundings,  and  a tenacity  of 
life  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  ; he 
is  hard  to  kill ; but  there  are  many  degrees  of  im- 
pairment before  death,  and  he  can  exist  upon  a low 
platform  of  vitality.  In  the  lowest  parts  of  great 
towns,  life  is  dragged  on  amid  the  vilest  conditions  ; 
insufficient  food,  vitiated  air,  the  minimum  of  hap- 
piness, and  a never-ceasing  round  of  daily  work, 
piled  upon  a feeble  or  degraded  constitution.  Many 
succumb,  but  the  survivors  are  “ adapted  ” and  re- 
main to  bring  forth  their  like.  The  opium-eater,  in 
the  course  of  a life-time,  attains  also  his  measure  of 
adaptation  so  successfully  that  he  can  and  must  in- 
dulge in  ever-increasing  quantities  : yet  he  pays  his 
price  in  the  accumulated  agony  of  the  intervals  of  his 
debauches.  The  canary,  imprisoned  under  a glass 
shade,  will  live  long  in  an  atmosphere  that  quickly  ex- 
tinguishes the  life  of  a fresh  bird,  and  the  air  of  a close 
ball-room  is  scarcely  endurable  by  the  latest  guest. 

After  this  fashion  is  the  adaptation  to  alcohol  in 
moderation  ; the  system  submits  to  take  a lower 
level,  is  content  with  what  health  is  left.  Still  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  main  functions  of  life,  it 
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performs  its  best  in  the  face  of  continual  narcotism. 
This  condition  is  not  maintained  or  regularly  in- 
duced for  nothing.  Leaving  inebriates  out  of  the 
question,  who  form  at  least  16  per  cent,  of  asylum 
inhabitants,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  mode- 
rate drinker’s  chance  of  life  is  diminished,  his  vitality 
is  weakened.  Every  man  starts  in  life  with  a fund 
of  vital  energy,  which  he  may  economise  by  observ- 
ance of  the  Laws  of  Health,  but  which,  with  no 
less  facility,  he  may  waste.  The  process  of  adapta- 
tion to  alcohol  consists  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
power  to  draw  upon  this  fund  in  order  to  resist  its 
narcotic  and  paralysing  influence.  The  amount  of 
nervous  energy  ordinarily  required  in  the  duties  of 
the  day  is  suddenly  paralysed  by  alcohol,  and  more 
or  less  intoxication  follows  in  those  who  have  not 
learned  to  draw  upon  their  capital,  the  fund  with 
which  they  started.  But  what  is  withdrawn  from 
the  capital  cannot  be  replaced  ; it  is  permanently 
diminished  ; it  is  the  sooner  worn  out  by  the  neces- 
sary incidents,  trials  and  vexations  of  life,  and  I be- 
lieve that  the  span  of  existence  is  lessened  little  by 
little  with  every  ounce  of  alcohol  taken  throughout 
life.  I do  not  see  how,  otherwise,  this  adaptation  is 
to  be  accounted  for ; nor  how,  otherwise,  the  short- 
ened life  of  the  moderate  drinkers. 

Among  the  claims  paid  by  the  “ United  Kingdom 
Temperance  and  General  Provident  Institution  ” 
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were  : — JFor  abstainers,  174,  as  against  235  expected  ; 
for  non-abstainers  (but  not  immoderate  drinkers), 
301,  as  against  332  expected  ; and  like  reports  of  other 
Insurance  Companies  will  offer  the  like  results — that 
the  chance  of  long  life  is  uniformly  greater  among 
abstainers  than  among  moderate  drinkers.  In  the 
Colne  district,  Dr.  Lees,  comparing  the  death-rate  of 
two  Benefit  Societies,  found  that  among  Rechabites, 
who  are  all  Total  Abstainers,  the  death-rate  was  10 
in  1,000  ; among  the  “Wesleyan  Friendly  Society,” 
where  Total  Abstinence  is  not  necessary,  though 
common,  it  is  14  per  1,000. 

It  must  therefore  be  said  that  alcohol  is  a poison 
to  which  the  system  may  adapt  itself  at  a certain 
cost,  the  cost  of  impaired  health  and  diminished 
chances  of  life  ; to  which  must  be  added  the  possible 
lapse  into  drunkenness. 

What,  then,  can  be  said  in  its  favour  to  counter- 
balance these  facts  ? 

It  is  pleaded  for  alcohol  that  the  use  of  food  is 
diminished,  that  less  is  required  in  daily  life  when 
accompanied  by  alcohol  ; against  which  may  be  at 
once  set  the  opposite  statement  from  the  same  ad- 
vocate, that  a little  alcohol  is  required  to  maintain 
the  appetite  and  aid  digestion  ; that  without  alcohol 
too  much  is  eaten  with  a bad  appetite,  whilst  with 
alcohol  less  is  eaten  with  a good  appetite.  The 
assertion  that  less  food  is  required  is,  however,  simply 
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untrue ; by  the  abstainer  the  sense  of  satiety  is 
sooner  reached,  and  at  the  right  moment,  since  his 
perception  is  not  blunted  by  a narcotic  ; should  he, 
however,  be  tempted  in  the  direction  of  gluttony,  his 
excretory  organs  will  the  sooner  adjust  the  balance, 
if  their  action  be  not  hampered  by  alcohol. 

In  no  sense  of  the  word  is  this  drug  a food.  It  can 
not  enter  into  the  formation  of  any  tissue  of  the  body  ; 
the  increase  of  weight  that  occasionally  follows  upon 
its  use  being  either  a deposit  of  fat  taking  the  place 
of  degraded  protoplasm,  or  a result  of  diminished 
bodily  activities  and  diminished  oxidation.  Beyond 
a certain  small  quantity  it  is  excreted  unchanged. 
Unlike  a food,  it  produces  no  sense  of  sufficiency; 
each  additional  quantity  provokes  another. 

The  next  benefit  that  is  occasionally  claimed  for 
the  use  of  alcohol  is  that  it  increases  the  weakly  man’s 
power  of  performing  a day’s  work,  bodily  or  mental. 
Upon  the  mental  side  there  is  but  little  to  be  added, 
save  what  may  be  gathered  from  the  analogy  of 
bodily  work.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  possibility 
of  mental  work  being  increased  by  an  agent  that 
dulls  every  sense,  or  bodily  work  by  an  agent  that 
impairs  the  peculiar  powers  of  muscle.  But  having 
prepared  a series  of  cards  containing  each  ioo  figures 
arranged  in  a square,  I tried  the  experiment  of  adding 
the  ioo  figures  before  and  after  taking  six  drachms 
of  rectified  spirit ; the  experiment  was  made  on 
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myself  alone,  and  on  a non-abstainer  the  result 
would  be  less  marked,  but  I found  that  twenty 
minutes  after  taking  the  alcohol  I required  from 
one-sixth  to  one-tenth  longer  time  to  add  the  figures 
than  I required  before  the  alcohol.  In  no  one  of  the 
numerous  variations  of  the  experiment,  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  remaining  the  same,  was  the  time  other 
than  greater  with  alcohol  than  without  it.  Many 
persons,  myself  among  the  number,  possess  the 
power  of  waking  at  any  required  time  by  a mental 
resolution  before  sleeping;  the  mind  having  kept 
count  of  the  hours  passed.  In  my  own  case  six 
drachms  of  rectified  spirit  at  bedtime  impairs  this 
power,  and  the  time  of  waking  is  usually  in  advance 
of  that  which  I had  determined. 

As  regards  muscular  work,  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Richardson  on  the  contractility  of  muscle,  and 
of  Dr.  Parkes  on  the  endurance  of  fatigue,  are  con- 
clusive. This  observer  induced  three  soldiers  to 
undertake  a march  of  2o|  miles,  carrying  each  a 
weight  of  51  lbs.  They  received  either  coffee,  rum, 
or  extract  of  meat,  with  a little  water.  The  experi- 
ment lasted  six  days,  each  man  receiving  the  three 
fluids  on  two  of  the  six.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the 
three  men,  almost  the  same  words  were  used  in 
condemnation  of  the  alcohol  as  a cause  of  early 
exhaustion  ; meat  extract  being  regarded  as  the  most 
valuable  in  sustaining  muscular  work.  He  also 
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observed  the  daily  work  of  three  sets  of  men,  using 
respectively  for  each  set  coffee,  meat  extract,  and 
alcohol.  As  before,  he  found  that  with  the  extract 
most  work  was  done,  with  the  alcohol  least. 

The  conclusion  logically  following  from  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  on  all  forms  of  protoplasm  is  there- 
fore sustained  by  the  facts. 

The  next  claim  for  the  use  of  alcohol  rests  on  a 
different  basis.  Admitting  that  it  is  a narcotic,  is 
not  a narcotic  sometimes  needed  ? Men  live  at  their 
highest  pressure  ; they  are  ever  worn  down  bodily 
and  mentally  by  the  strain  and  stress  of  modern  life 
and  the  anxieties  and  competition  of  bread-winning. 
When  the  day’s  work  is  done,  is  it  not  well  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  alcohol  to  sweep  from  the  mind  the  cares 
of  the  day,  and  leave  it  to  recover  its  energy  for  to- 
morrow ? The  reply  is  clear.  Alcohol  impairs  the 
power  of  the  brain-cells,  not  only  for  work,  but  also 
for  rebuilding  their  own  tissue.  The  repair  of  pro- 
toplasm is  not  a passive  and  effortless  process,  but 
requires  that  the  existing  protoplasm  should  be 
healthy,  or  that  which  it  generates  will  be  likewise 
unhealthy.  Under  alcohol  the  repaired  tissue  will 
be  as  inferior  as  that  half-active  matter  that  repaired 
it,  and  hence  the  degenerations  that  are  always  liable 
to  follow  in  the  train  of  alcohol. 

Moreover,  even  were  it  beneficial  that  the  tissue 
of  the  brain  should  be  saved  by  the  narcotic  from 
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further  wear  and  tear,  it  is  not  the  brain  tissue  only 
that  the  narcotic  attacks.  The  active  protoplasm  of 
the  body  throughout  is  paralysed.  The  man  who 
takes  alcohol  professedly  to  soothe  an  excited  and 
anxious  brain,  forgets  that  after  the  attainment  of 
his  object  there  follow  other  effects;  that  he  also 
paralyses  the  brain’s  power  of  self-repair,  and  para- 
lyses the  rest  of  his  tissues,  his  heart,  his  whole 
nervous  system,  his  secretory  and  excretory  pro- 
cesses, all  the  muscles,  and,  in  general,  lowers  his 
whole  tone  and  stamina.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
its  use  in  dyspepsia.  The  gastric  juice  flows  forth, 
and  this  one  object  is  attained ; but  in  producing  one 
object,  it  is  surely  unsafe  to  use  an  agent  that  pro- 
duces a hundred  others  and  to  take  no  account  of 
these. 

Lastly  comes  the  assertion  that  alcohol  increases 
the  sum  of  the  individual’s  happiness  ; that  it  favours 
a certain  social  geniality  and  comfort ; that  the 
laugh  comes  easier,  and  a diffused  sense  of  well- 
being pervades  the  party.  Happiness  is  the  sensa- 
tion of  health,  unimpaired  by  anxiety  or  want ; the 
due  fulfilment  of  function  throughout  the  system. 
The  imperfect  fulfilment  of  function  impairs  hap- 
piness in  the  proportion  of  the  importance  of  that 
function.  Of  most  vital  import  is  the  heart,  and  the 
deep  anxiety  clouding  the  countenance  of  many  suf- 
ferers from  heart  disease  is  an  illustration.  There  is 
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no  surer  foundation  for  a sense  of  personal  comfort 
than  a powerfully  and  smoothly-acting  heart.  A 
sudden  communication  of  good  news,  or  an  unex- 
pected burst  of  luck,  quickens  and  strengthens  the 
heart-beat.  A drug,  such  as  digitalis,  subduing  the 
inequalities  of  a feeble  and  irregular  heart,  will 
remove  from  the  mind  of  the  patient  the  heavy  sense 
of  impending  evil.  A strong  circulation  and  a keen 
enjoyment  of  life  are  intimately  knitted  together.  Of 
no  less  importance  to  happiness  is  the  whole  digestive 
system.  The  outlook  upon  life  seems  all  dark  in  the 
course  of  a bilious  attack.  The  undigested  weight  of 
a single  meal  destroys  the  enjoyment  of  many  hours, 
and  the  dyspeptic  man  is  a gloomy  man,  is  half  a 
man  ; whilst  the  suicides  are  recruited  from  the 
owners  of  imperfect  livers.  It  is,  then,  easy  to 
explain  the  happiness  and  personal  pleasure  caused 
by  alcohol.  Flushing  the  whole  alimentary  canal 
and  its  organs  with  blood,  it  causes  therein  a tem- 
porary increase  of  warmth  and  functional  activity  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  quickened  heart  com- 
pletes its  share.  The  two  main  sources  of  bodily 
comfort  are  in  full  activity,  and  all  goes  merrily;  with 
this  any  anxiety  of  mind  is  gradually  narcotised  out 
of  existence,  and  what  is  there  left  to  impair  a 
perfect  enjoyment  ? But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the 
picture  ; for  the  other,  see  the  next  morning.  The 
reaction  differs  but  in  degree  from  the  awakening 
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out  of  the  degraded  depth  of  intoxication.  The  pro- 
longed dilatation  of  the  capillaries  in  the  alimentary 
canal  has  resulted  in  a coating  of  tenacious  mucus 
that  impairs  the  digestion  of  the  breakfast  ; the  liver 
is  too  full  of  blood,  and  there  is  a sensation  of  slight 
heaviness,  a slight  dullness  of  sense  ; the  heart  has 
fallen  back  behind  its  normal.  The  quick  beat  of 
the  night  before  did  not  leave  time  enough  for  the 
passive  period  between,  during  which  the  expended 
force  is  replaced  and  its  nutrition  maintained  ; the 
slight  headache  passing  off  or  not  in  an  hour  or  two 
remains  from  the  narcotised  brain-cells,  and  coffee  is 
needed  to  remove  the  general  depression.  Between 
the  marked  malaise,  following  a bout,  and  this 
scarcely  noticeable  dulness,  there  is  no  marked  line. 
The  pleasure  of  the  hour  is  obtained  at  a cost  to  be 
paid  with  interest,  either  in  the  close  future  or  in  the 
shortened  day  at  the  end  of  life.  It  cannot  be  too 
clearly  known  that  the  early  death  of  the  drunkard 
is  but  one  end  of  a scale,  and  that  at  the  other  comes 
the  scarcely  diminished  vitality  of  the  moderate 
drinker.  Every  ounce  of  alcohol  must  be  paid  for. 
The  augmentation  of  pleasure  caused  by  alcohol  is 
therefore  delusive ; it  is  a sensation  of  organic  health 
in  the  absence  of,  and  at  the  expense  of,  the  reality ; 
it  is  a temporary  increase  of  function,  followed  by  a 
more  than  corresponding  reaction. 

Such  are  the  claims  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
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moderate  use  of  alcohol.  On  careful  examination, 
there  are  none  valid.  It  increases  happiness  for  a 
time  to  be  counted  by  minutes,  and  the  advantage  is 
more  than  outweighed  when  the  artificial  wave  has 
gone  by;  it  diminishes  the  power  of  performing  any 
continuous  bodily  or  mental  work,  and  it  is  in  no 
sense  a food.  What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  its 
employment?  Why  should  any  employ  an  agent, 
for  which  it  seems  that  nothing  can  be  said,  for 
which  no  claim  can  be  substantiated,  and  whose 
moderate  drinkers  are  continually  degenerating  into 
inebriates  ? There  are  few,  if  any,  who  enjoy 
perfect  health.  The  hygienic  sins  of  so  many 
generations  are  continually  handed  down  to  their 
living  representative,  and  in  one  person  must  be 
expiated  the  sins  of  his  long  ancestry.  Even  at 
this  stage  of  scientific  knowledge,  around  the 
plainest  laws  are  gathered  the  densest  clouds  of 
ignorance.  Only  in  childhood  is  there  any  keen  and 
all-sufficient  joy  in  mere  existence,  permeating  every 
muscle,  and  inspiring  every  breath,  rendering  every 
activity  a particular  pleasure.  The  pleasure  offered 
by  alcohol  is  keen  and  immediate,  and  the  reaction 
slow,  and  spread  over  much  time.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  mankind  have  always  tended  to  correlate 
alcohol  in  their  minds  with  pleasure  only,  and  to 
ascribe  the  reactive  depression  to  any  cause  rather 
than  the  right,  or  to  leave  it  altogether  unrecognised. 
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Alcohol  is,  therefore,  employed  because  it  creates 
an  immediate  sense  of  happiness  and  health,  when 
the  reality  cannot  be  obtained  ; and  because  the 
subsequent  reaction  is  little  noticed  and  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  alcohol. 

At  this  place  it  may  be  well  to  deal  with  an 
objection.  If,  it  may  be  urged,  there  be  nothing  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  alcohol,  if  from  the  first  tea- 
spoonful upwards  it  begins  to  initiate  an  ever- 
increasing  series  of  degenerations  in  the  body  and 
mind,  destroying,  on  the  one  side,  physical  health, 
and  on  the  other  checking  the  course  of  education 
and  of  human  civilisation,  throwing  the  man  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  savage  and  the  beast,  and  if  its 
effects  be  in  any  way  hereditary,  how  comes  it  that 
in  the  world’s  history  this  race  has  made  such  pro- 
gress ? The  English  race  has  ever  been  a race  of 
drinkers,  not  to  say  drunkards  ; yet  History  attests 
our  moral  and  intellectual  advancement,  traceable 
from  century  to  century.  The  answer  lies  in  the 
fact  that  to  some  extent  alcohol  carries  its  own 
remedy.  The  survivors  of  a generation  are  the 
temperate  and  the  strong.  Alcohol  has  thinned  off 
the  weak  in  body  and  will,  has  incapacitated  them 
for  the  struggle  of  existence,  has  undermined  their 
powers  of  producing  children,  and  placed  them  at 
an  overwhelming  disadvantage.  We  are  the  off- 
spring of  those  who  had  the  will  to  resist  the 
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fascinations,  or  the  physique  to  withstand  some  of 
the  degenerations  of  alcohol.  We  are  the  filtered 
product  of  the  men  who  have  lived.  What  may  we 
not  look  for  in  the  advancement  of  human  civili- 
sation, when  this  great  barrier  is  broken  ? Scarcely 
conceivable  are  the  vast  possibilities  before  us. 

Thus  far  have  been  considered  the  assertions  upon 
which  the  case  for  moderate  drinkers  rests.  The 
advantages  of  Total  Abstinence  rest  on  the  avoidance 
of  the  evils  that  alcohol  entails.  In  the  consideration 
of  its  action  it  is  likely  that  so  powerful  a drug  would 
have  much  use  in  medicine.  Were  it  shown  that 
every  symptom  it  produces  could  be  produced  with 
greater  effect  and  certainty  by  some  other  drug, 
there  must,  now  and  then,  occur  cases  requiring 
some  immediate  remedy.  Moreover,  it  is  regarded 
by  most  of  the  profession  as  a drug  of  very  great  use 
and  power.  But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  its 
value,  this  value  will  be  less  in  proportion  as  it  has 
been  an  article  of  ordinary  use.  Moderation  covers  a 
great  range,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  medical  man, 
ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  his  patient’s  body 
has  been  habituated  to  the  drug,  will  be  quite  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  much  he  shall  require  to  produce 
a given  effect ; he  cannot  use  it  with  the  slightest 
accuracy.  The  Total  Abstainer,  therefore,  preserves  a 
convenient  and  powerful  remedy  in  his  illness,  whilst 
the  drinker  has  despoiled  his  physician’s  armoury. 
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There  now  remain  those  advantages  of  Total 
Abstinence  which  lie  in  the  avoidance  of  the  evils 
following  in  the  train  of  alcohol.  Back  from  the 
ranks  of  moderate  drinkers  continually  slips  one 
here  and  there  into  the  clutches  of  Inebriety.  Upon 
moderate  drinking  is  chargeable  all  the  crimes  of  all 
the  drunkards  who  have  ever  lived  ; for  never  was  a 
drunkard  who  was  not  at  first  a moderate  drinker. 
Equally  safe  is  the  Total  Abstainer  from  that  form 
of  Inebriety  that  so  often  follows  an  injury  to  a man 
who  has  never  exceeded  the  limits  of  moderation. 
Such  a one  may  recover  from  his  injury  an  irreclaim- 
able drunkard.  In  all  outward  health,  the  foundation 
of  his  will  is  sapped,  his  respectable  moderation  is 
gone  forever,  and  his  days  are  numbered.  The  shock 
of  his  accident  has  given  to  his  nervous  system  a 
wrench  to  which,  weakened  by  alcohol,  it  succumbs, 
and  the  result  is  this  special  form  of  insanity.  Of 
the  other  forms  of  Insanity,  it  has  been  said  that  16 
per  cent,  are  directly  traceable  to  alcohol  alone  ; but 
it  is  clear  that  if  alcohol,  unaided,  be  capable  of 
producing  insanity  when  taken  beyond  a certain 
amount,  short  of  this  amount  it  is  a predisposing 
agent  only,  and  some  other  greater  or  less  cause 
may  prove  the  last  straw,  the  final  touch,  and  it  is 
this  final  touch  which  then  appears  as  cause  in 
statistics ; having  in  view  also  the  very  unstable 
sanity  of  the  children  of  habitual  drunkards,  it  is 
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probable  that  the  16  per  cent,  is  absurdly  short  of 
the  mark.  The  Total  Abstainer  is,  therefore,  free 
from  the  most  powerful  predisposing  cause  of  Insanity 
that  could  be  named. 

Intimately  linked  herewith  is  the  heredity  of 
alcohol.  In  one  family  there  may  be  children  born 
before  and  others  after  the  parent  had  dropped  into 
the  ways  of  drunkenness,  and  the  two  sets  may  differ 
in  their  characteristics  as  white  from  black.  It  may 
happen  that  in  the  members  of  the  first  set  are  the 
usual  family  traits,  the  family  temperament  and 
physique;  but  in  the  second  set  the  very  foundations 
of  character  and  health  are  undermined.  There  may 
be  an  idiot,  an  epileptic,  there  may  be  one  who  is 
never  free  from  hysteria,  there  is  scarcely  any  nervous 
malconstitution  with  which  in  greater  or  less  degree 
these  unhappy  children  may  not  come  burdened  into 
the  world.  With  them  the  tendency  to  vice,  with 
most  of  us  rudimentary,  is  abnormally  developed,  the 
crimes  that  the  drunkards  may  commit  in  the  flush 
of  a debauch  are  registered  as  perpetual  possibilities 
in  the  constitution  of  his  child.  Inasmuch  as  the 
ascent  is  infinitely  graduated  between  the  worst 
inebriety  and  the  most  refined  moderation,  parallel 
with  this  line  are  the  inheritance  of  the  children, 
ascending  from  degraded  idiotcy,  lunacy,  or  brutal 
criminality,  to  scarcely  observable  selfishness,  and 
slight  weakness  of  will  and  moral  fibre.  There  is 
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not  any  evidence  to  show  that  at  a certain  point  the 
influence  of  alcohol  changes  from  bad  to  good,  and 
that  its  effects  cease  to  be  transmitted.  Cloaked  by 
a certain  power  of  adaptation  they  are  the  same  from 
first  to  last,  and  in  proportion  to  the  dose.  The 
children  of  the  abstainer  tend  to  stand  higher 
morally  and  intellectually  and  physically  than  those 
of  the  most  moderate  of  drinkers. 

The  advantage  of  Total  Abstinence  is  most  em- 
phatic in  the  clearness  of  thought  that  rarely  deserts 
the  brain  unclouded  by  alcohol,  and  it  is  in  this 
matter  that  absolute  proof  is  hardest.  If  alcohol 
dulls  the  edge  of  thought,  how  comes  it  that  men 
believe  themselves  stimulated,  that  thought  appears 
more  rapid,  flashes  from  point  to  point,  that  wit 
comes  freely,  and  the  whole  man  seems  to  bubble 
over  with  energy  ? It  has  been  shown  that  alcohol 
flushes  the  brain  with  blood,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  narcotises  its  substance  ; and  that  the  narcotic 
action  begins  with  those  parts,  cells  and  fibres,  that 
are  of  least,  and  proceeds  to  those  that  are  of  most 
importance  to  life.  With  every  new  thought  that 
flashes  upon  consciousness,  a nerve-current  has 
passed  from  cell  to  cell,  along  a connecting  fibre  ; 
the  number  of  the  cells  thus  connected  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  complexity  of  the  thought  ; the 
conception  of  a house  requiring  the  agency  of  many 
more  thought-cells  than  that  of  a sheet  of  glass. 
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The  action  of  a narcotic  on  the  thinking  portions 
of  brain  will  be  to  destroy,  to  temporarily  disable 
those  lines  of  connecting  nerve-fibre  least  frequently 
brought  into  use,  that  have  been  least  frequently 
traversed  and  organised  by  a nerve-current.  In 
following  a train  of  reasoning,  the  current  will 
traverse  fibres  that  connect  cells,  perhaps  never 
before  connected  ; its  progress  will  be  slow,  and  the 
more  complex,  the  deeper  the  reasoning,  the  wider 
the  range  of  cells  that  are  brought  into  communi- 
cation, the  more  complex  the  intercommunicating 
network  of  fibres.  Such  rarely  or  never-before  used 
paths  of  thought-traffic  will  be  first  obliterated  by 
alcohol,  and  the  power  of  connected  reasoning 
diminished.  The  activity  of  a part  will  be  generally 
in  proportion  to  the  blood  supply,  and  the  first  effect 
of  alcohol  is  to  increase  the  brain’s  blood  supply,  and 
consequently  its  activity.  Its  action  is  then  two- 
fold, as  an  increase  of  circulation  it  is  a stimulant, 
directly  it  is  a narcotic. 

Such  parts  of  the  brain,  then,  as  are  last  narcot- 
ised are  stimulated  by  the  free  blood-flow.  As  an 
instrument  of  delicacy  the  brain  is  impaired  ; but 
its  force  is  increased.  The  finer  edge  of  thought 
and  reasoning  is  gone  ; but  who  notices  this  ? For 
the  conversation  of  a dinner-party  this  is  not  wanted. 
The  thoughts  that  remain  are  full  of  energy,  and 
rush  to  the  lips.  Part  stimulated  and  part  narcot- 
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ised,  the  brain  is  in  a whirl ; absolute  discontinuity 
of  thought  passes  for,  and  sometimes  is,  wit.  But 
ere  this  the  blood  has  become  stagnant  in  the  dilated 
vessels,  impelled  by  an  ever  feebler  heart;  its  oxygen 
is  now  exhausted,  it  is  full  of  the  products  of  decay, 
carbonic  acid,  urea,  &c.,  and  now  narcotism  is 
supreme.  Then  follow  the  intellectual  and  moral 
degeneration  previously  examined. 

In  sustained  direction  of  will,  no  less  than  in  ab- 
solute clearness  of  thought,  the  Total  Abstainer 
stands  ahead  of  the  most  moderate  of  drinkers. 
The  degeneration  of  will  induced  by  alcohol  will 
become  most  obvious  when  compared  with  that  of 
opium.  With  alcohol,  the  will  is  utterly  degraded, 
and  acts  along  other  channels  ; with  opium,  its 
action  is  in  the  healthy  direction,  but  almost  power- 
less, reduced  nearly  to  nothing.  Before  the  will 
comes  into  play  there  is  an  intellectual  pondering 
of  the  pros  and  cons  as  to  the  act  contemplated. 
The  reasons  for  doing,  and  for  not  doing,  it  are 
summoned,  and  each  receives  its  weight  according 
to  personal  characteristics.  On  reaching  a decision, 
it  is  carried  into  effect.  Here  comes  the  difference 
between  alcohol  and  opium.  With  opium  the  mind 
may  be  in  full  activity,  all  the  impulses  of  character 
may  be  of  the  purest  morality  ; but  when  the  final 
decision  has  been  reached,  and  the  intellect  and 
character  have  offered  their  careful  verdict,  there  is 
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no  power  of  will  to  carry  that  decision  into  effect, 
and  the  opium-eater,  seeing  clearly  the  right  and 
provident  course,  is  unable  to  follow  it.  With 
alcohol  it  is  otherwise.  The  power  of  the  brain,  as 
an  instrument  of  far-reaching  delicate  thought,  is 
impaired.  For  awhile  thoughts  are  more  vigorous, 
but  more  and  more  disjointed.  In  considering,  then, 
upon  a course  of  action,  those  complex  reasons  for 
not  adopting  it,  reasons  involving  a far-sighted  pru- 
dence, or  a pure-toned  morality,  will  be  obscured 
and  the  chain  of  thought  necessary  to  follow  them 
broken  up ; whilst  the  readier,  the  more  obvious 
reasons  in  its  favour,  reasons  involving  no  self- 
sacrifice,  reasons  suggested  by  the  lower  nature, 
and  represented  by  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is 
flushed  and  stimulated  ere  narcotism  overtakes  it 
these  reasons  with  rude  force  find  quick  expression, 
the  decision  is  rapidly  reached,  and  as  rapidly 
carried  into  effect.  The  will  of  the  drinker,  then,  is 
rather  strengthened  than  otherwise;  but  it  is  carried 
out  of  the  highest  influences,  no  longer  subserving 
the  directions  of  morality  and  prudence,  but  is  ever 
more  and  more  at  the  beck  of  our  lower  nature. 
The  morality  of  the  Abstainer  stands  on  a surer 
foundation  than  that  of  the  moderate  drinker. 
Morality  lies  in  the  subordination  of  an  impulse  to 
higher  considerations.  The  impulse  comes  generally 
from  the  lower  nature.  It  is  deeply  registered  in  the 
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brain.  Held  in  common  with  the  savage,  and  the 
lower  animals,  it  is  directed  to  the  preservation  of 
the  individual.  It  is  natural  to  seize  what  is  wanted 
of  another,  to  steal,  to  act  upon  the  immediate  sug- 
gestion of  the  moment.  Higher  considerations  come 
late  in  education  and  civilisation,  and  are  as  yet  but 
feebly  organised  in  the  brain-tissue  ; these  are  the 
first  to  go  under  the  malignant  touch  of  alcohol, 
and  the  man  is  at  the  mercy  of  what  is  left.  He  is 
nearer  to  the  animal  and  the  savage. 

Thus  far,  then,  is  the  argument,  and  it  is  time  to 
look  back  along  the  track.  Examining  the  symp- 
toms produced  by  alcohol  upon  man,  and  whatsoever 
else  is  known  of  its  action  upon  plants  and  animals, 
it  appears  that  they  are  all  referable  to  one  principle ; 
that  it  is  a narcotic  poison  to  protoplasm,  hindering 
the  performance  of  every  one  of  its  functions.  Acting 
upon  the  highly  complex  protoplasm  of  the  human 
body,  it  destroys  all  the  activities  which  man  has 
in  common  with  the  lower  animals,  and  those  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  In  the  course  of  its  action  it 
abolishes  first  these  latter,  then  the  former,  paring 
them  away  till  nothing  remains  but  a scarcely 
breathing  mass  of  flesh.  The  temporary  phase  of 
narcotism  is  permanently  registered  in  the  new  pro- 
toplasm produced  by  the  existing  cells  in  the  process 
of  repair,  while  alcohol  remains  in  the  system ; as 
the  child  whose  spark  of  life  was  struck  in  a drunken 
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debauch  registers  for  life  the  temporary  degradation 
of  the  parent  ; from  these  principles  the  moral  and 
physical  degenerations  of  the  drunkard  may  be  ex- 
pected and  deduced.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
degradation  of  the  drunkard  exceeds  but  in  degree 
that  of  the  most  moderate  of  drinkers,  and  that  the 
adaptation  of  the  system  to  its  use  is  but  the 
acquirement  of  the  power  to  draw  upon  the  reserved 
capital  of  life.  For  the  statement  that  there  is  a 
safe  and  beneficial  quantity  there  exists  no  particle 
of  evidence,  and  from  the  examination  of  death-rate 
figures,  whenever  available,  it  will  appear  that  the 
average  duration  of  life  is  a scale  that  begins  with 
Total  Abstinence,  and,  passing  through  the  stages 
of  moderation,  ends  with  habitual  inebriety.  Test- 
ing the  various  claims  for  the  moderate  use  of 
alcohol,  it  appears  that  they  are  all  the  direct  con- 
trary of  facts.  It  neither  serves  as  a food,  nor  is 
a food.  It  does  not  increase  any  man’s  power  of 
work,  but  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  taken  dimin- 
ishes all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind.  It  does  not 
increase  the  sum  of  pleasure  in  life,  for  the  reaction 
and  recovery  from  its  effects  involve  more  pain  than 
the  narcotism  gives  pleasure. 

It  has  been  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  for  Total 
Abstinence,  that  thereby  is  preserved  for  accurate 
use  a powerful  remedy  in  disease. 
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That  so  long  as  it  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the  lapse 
into  inebriety  is  always  impossible. 

That  the  risk  of  insanity,,  and  the  predisposition 
to  it,  and  other  diseases,  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 

That  the  Abstainer’s  morality  is  likely  to  rest  on 
a surer  basis,  since  his  animal  nature  is  well  con- 
trolled by  a healthy  will. 

That  the  possibilities  of  clear  thought  are  at  their 
maximum  for  each  man. 

That  the  children  of  Abstainers  are  not  degraded 
and  vitiated  from  their  birth,  but  have  whatever 
chances  in  life  their  original  natures  would  allow. 

Finally,  that  civilisation  is  unimpeded  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  ever  finer  and  nobler  man. 

Here  the  view  widens.  With  the  banishment  of 
alcohol  goes  also  an  incalculable  portion  of  social 
evil.  Vice  flourishes  where  alcohol  rules;  tempta- 
tion possesses  a triple  power  in  its  presence.  Dirt 
ceases  to  be  abominable.  When  alcohol  and  its 
progeny,  vice  and  filth,  are  alike  swept  away,  surely 
the  record  of  human  disease  will  be  a blank. 
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